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kaolin in the neighborhood was almost exhausted. In 
the present century, however, the business has improved 
and netted large profits. 

As to the best period of Dresden production, the opin- 
ions of competent critics are somewhat at variance. The 
period from about 1730 to 1756 may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as best in the matters of originality in design and 
honesty in workmanship. During this—the King’s 
period, as it is called—the works of Kindler were made, 
and also the paintings of Lindenir. It is, however, true 
that between 1763 and 1814 much work was executed 
which fully equaled any that had preceded it, and that, 
even laicr in the present century, porcelain of the high- 
est ‘class has been produced. | 

Since the recent revival of interest in the old porce- 
lains, the Meissen factory has unfortunately yielded to 
the: temptation to employ its old marks and.forms, while, 
at the same time, falling lamentably short of the artistic 
and perfectly finished workmanship of the King’s period. 

In comparing the work of the Meissen factory with 
that of its great rival at Sévres, the generally received 
opinion is to the following effect: ‘‘In true or hard- 
paste porcelain, in flower decoration, in birds, insects and 
animals in general, in figures and ‘figurines, Meissen work 
has; on the whole, been superior. In ground-colors, 
Sévres has vastly excelled.” 


THE STORY or tat PARIS SALON. 
1673-1884. | 
By THEODORE CHILD. 


Sancra suarpuiciras! Whenever I hear of the millions 
of the younger Dumas and the palaces of Sardou, I think 
of Moliére playing ‘‘L’Etourdi” in a barn before an au- 
dience of peasants, and of Corneille sitting on the curb- 
stone and chatting with the cobbler who was patching his 
shoe. Sancta simplicitas! Whenever I hear of this and 
that painter building himself a magnificent house in the 
finest quarter of Paris, I think of Le Brun exhibiting his 
‘* History of Alexander,” and Van der Meulen his ‘‘Con- 
quests of Louis XIV.,” in the open air, in a long and 
muddy passage at the end of the Rue Richelieu on 
the site of the present Place du Théatre Frangais. This 
was the origin of the famous Paris Salon. In the year 
1673, on St. Louis’s Day, the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Painting and Sculpture exhibited for the first 
time the most remarkable works which they had pro- 
duced during the year in the courtyard of the Hétel de 
Brion, without tent or cloth to shelter them from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

Previously to this open-air Salon, picture exhibitions 
were not unknown in Paris. For some years past, on the 
day. of the Féte-Dieu, after the processions, the crowd 
had been in the habit of going to the Place Dauphine, at 
the head of the Pont Neuf, where, along the walls of 
the houses, still hung with old tapestries and decked 
with green branches, the young painters who did not 
venture to aspire to the honors of the Academy ex- 
hibited, for an hour or two only, the best pictures they 
had in their studios, whether some wonderful signboard, 
or some study from the antique, or, more rarely, a land- 
scape or an historical subject. And this rudimentary ex- 
hibition became popular and remained long after the 
creation of the official Salons, and even the grand sei- 
eneurs and famous artists used to visit it. At this exhi- 
bition of the Place Dauphine, Chardin revealed his talent 
in a painting representing a bass-relief which Jean Bap- 
tiste Vanloo bought, and which procured for the painter 


the task of decorating one of the galleries of Fontaine- 
bleau. In 1717 Lancret exhibited there two pictures 
which the fine connoisseurs attributed to Watteau, and 
which were the beginning of Lancret’s fortune. In 
Bachaumont’s ** Mémoires Secrets ”’ fur 1786, we read of 
the balconies of the Place Dauphine being full of young 
girls, dressed in their finest clothes : ‘‘ These were the 
young ladies whose portraits were exhibited, so that it 
was easy to judge at once of the excellency of the like- 
ness. This new kind of coquetry attracted many ama- 
teurs who were more eager to look at the originals than 
at the copies.” 

When the Revolution with its doctrines of equality 
opened the doors of the official Salon to all, the exhibi- 
tion of the Place Dauphine disappeared and was forgot- 
ten. It has been virtually revived in our own days, from 
time to time, under the name of the ‘‘ Salon des Refusés.”’ 

Let us now go back to the origin of the French Aca- 
demy of Painting. Toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Charles Le Brun and some others clubbed to- 
gether and hired in common a studio in a house near 
the Church of St. Eustache, where a man named Van- 
deschoux posed for them nude. During six months 
Vandeschoux posed as Hector, Achilles, Priam, the Dying 
Gladiator, etc., but as Winter approached he insisted on 
having the studio warmed. The artists were not rich 
enough between them to buy a stove, and so Vande- 
schoux dressed himself and retired. But the idea had 
gained ground ; other artists followed the example of Le 
Brun and his friends, and soon plenty of well-formed 
men were attracted by this novel way of earning their 
living by posing as models. One model, named Dubois, 
hired a room in the court of the kitchens of the Louvre, 
where he posed for a price. Two others, named Braulin 
and Girard, went round posing in the artists’ studios, 
and so the trade of artist’s model came into existence in 
Paris. This Braulin was a mason, and so finely formed 
that when Le Brun went to Italy he took him to Rome, 
where he dethroned Caporali, the most celebrated model 
of the day. When Le Brun returned from Rome, he and 
his old companions conceived the idea of opening at 
their own cost a school or Académie Royale, where they 
might work in public and teach drawing from nature; 
that is to say, from a nude figure posing in various atti- 
tudes—a process which has ever since been termed in 
French, fuire une académie. 

Le Brun’s academy was very successful, and in 1648 
the King encouraged it by the grant of letters patent, 
and so was founded the Académie Royale de Peinture et 
Sculpture, which was destined to prosper until the early 
years of the Revolution, and which we find established in 
1673 in awing of the Palais Royal, which Cardinal de 
Richelieu had had built for his library, on the site of 
the hdtel of the Comte de Brion, écuyer of Gaston 
d’Orléans. It appears that in 1667, 1669, and 1671 the 
Academy had already had exhibitions, but no trace of 
them remains ; the first exhibition of which we have the 
catalogue is that of 1673, when one hundred and fifty 
pictures and statues were shown by the hundred mem- 
bers who composed the Academy. The sculpture was 
placed in the middle of the courtyard ; the smaller pic- 
tures were placed on benches along the walls, all in the 
open air, and above them the immense compositions 
of Le Brun that now adorn the vestibule of the 
throne-room in the Louvre: ‘‘The Defeat of Porus,” 
‘““The Passage of the Granicus,” ‘The Battle of Ar- 
bellx,” and ‘* The Triumph of Alexander ’— and the his- 
torical pictures of Van der Meulen that now figure in the 
Y.ouvre or in the galleries of Versailles. 
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Vien’s ‘‘“dector and Andromacho’’— David’s “ Socrates ’’— Le Brun’s ‘‘Marie Antoinette,” Etc. 


THE FRENCH SALON AT THE LOUVRE, 1787. FROM AN ENGRAVING BY MARTINI.— SEE PAGE 107. 
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Having seen how the Salon was founded, we shall not 
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rhyme. In 1789 the powdered marquises, and the. fair 


need to dwell at much length on the early exhibitions of ; dames with paniers and bergére hats, visited the Salon 


1675 and 1683. 
in 1699 we find it installed in the Palace of the Louvre, 
then occupied by miscellaneous tenauts of all kinds, for 
Since the troubles of the Fronde the Kings had not in- 
habited Paris, and the Louvre, still unfinished, was a 
curious mixture of splendor and of ruin. In 1699 the 
exhibition was held with great parade in the Gallery of 
Apollo, and inaugurated the long series of the Salons du 
Louvre. The Salon, however, had not yet become fash- 
lonable, and, although this exhibition of 1699 was a suc- 
cess, as is proved by an article in the pompous Jlercure 
de France, the exhibition was not repeated again until 
1704 ; and, until 1740, the few exhibitions that took place 
had but little importance and left no traces. But toward 
1740, Oudry, Carle Vanlov, Boucher, Natoire, De la Cour, 
Bonchardon, Vernet, etc., were working for the luxuri- 
ous millionaires of the Regency, and suddenly the Salon 
became so fashionable that in 1747 the members of the 
Academy demanded the authorization to exhibit every 
year. ' 

From the multitude of documents that the people of 
the eighteenth century have left relative to their private 
life, we might easily reconstitute the physiognomy of the 
Salon as it was a hundred years ago. We should find the 
Place du Louvre encumbered with the low and lumber- 
ing carriages of the epoch, and toward noon the doors of 
the Salon are besieged by a crowd of gentlemen in pow- 
dered wigs, ladies with trains, valets in livery. In the 
vestibule the bookseller Le Comte has a stand where he 
sells all the catalogues, pamphlets and vaudevilles that 
have appeared on the occasion of the Salon: a perfect 
deluge, says Sebastien Mercier. In the vestibule, too, 
are loafers who, for twenty sous, offer to show the visitors 
tha best pictures, and to sing the couplets that have been 
composed on the most remarkable. The crowd mounts 
the staircase under the imposing superintendence of a 
Suisse, and finally enters the Salon du Louvre, the pre- 
sent Salon Carré, ‘‘the largest and most perfectly pro- 
portionéd which exists in any palace in Europe,” says 
Mercier. ‘‘People go there in crowds. Poetry and 
music do not obtain so great a number of amateurs. 
The floods of people do not fail from morning until night 
for six whole weeks. There are moments when the heat 
is suffocating. You see there pictures eighteen feet long, 
and miniatures no larger than your thumb. . .” In the 
engravings of the Salons of the time we see the ladies 
with their immense paniers and pyramidal headdresses ; 
the men with their swords at their side, their hats under 
their arms, their hair in bag-wigs and powder, their two 
watchchains hanging out of their fobs, their thin shoes 
with big buckles, and in their hands a magnifying-glass. 
All Paris is there saluting, ogling, gossiping. From time 
to time the crowd becomes silent; the Suisse strikes the 
floor with his halberd, and some grand seigneur or im- 
portant personage enters ; for, following the example set 
by Colbert in the previous century, the Ministers each 
year honor the Salon with their presence adding con- 
siderably to their attractiveness. 

During the reign of Louis XVI, eight exhibitions took 
place at the Louvre, and at these exhibitions the two 
painters who attracted most attention were David and 
Mme. Lebrun. Curiously enough, just on the eve of 
the Revolution, the Salons were more gay and animated 
than ever, and every picture had the honor of contem- 
porary song and verse. Paris had not yet discovered 
that it was living under a régime of frightful tyranny, 
and in this happy epoch everything found its way into 
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The Academy went on prospering, and | for the last time. At the end of the year were exile, war, 


emigration, the scaffold, the end of the old régime. 
When the Salon reopened two years later, a whole 
world had fallen into ruin, a new: world had risen in 
its place. | 

The all-powerful National Assembly having, by a de- 
eree of August 21st, decided that all the painters of 
France were equal in talent and in rights, the Salon of 
1791 was a mere bazaar of pictures, which overflowed 
from the Salon Carré into the gallery of Apoilo, and even 
down the staircase into the courtyard. The crowd this 
year gathered before David’s sketch of ‘‘Le Serment du 
Jeu de Paume.” In 1793 the Salon opened on August 
10th, and in the “Description du Salon de 1793” we 
read : ‘It will seem perhaps strange to austere repub- 
licans that we concern ourselves with art at a moment 
when allied Europe is besieging the territory of liberty 
. . . The artists do not fear the reproach of carelessness 
of the interests of their fatherland. They are essentially 
free. . . We would remind people of Protogenes trac- 
ing a masterpiece in the midst of besieged Rhodes, or of 
Archimedes meditating on a problem during the sacking 
of Syracuse.’ But during this charming epoch, as we 
read in Nouveau Puris, ‘the theatres, the restaurants 
were full of tranquil gossips and newsmongers. The 
people watched calmly the erection of a revolutionary 
tribunal, and continued to go peacefully to the opera. 
The curtain rose exactly at the same hour, whether Bixty 
heads were cut off or only thirty.” 

Nevertheless, during the Reign of Terror, the Salon 
very nearly disappeared, and it was only by dint of the 
repeated invitations and pressing appeals of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that the Salon was at lact 
opened in October, 1795. The exhibition was not im- 
portant. The subjects of the pictures were the gloomy 
scenes of contemporary history and portraits of victims ; 
and, ‘‘owing to the dearness of paper and of printing,’’ 
says a note of the time, very few criticisms of it were 
published. In 1796 we arrive at the time of the mos- 
cadins and merveilleuses, and the Salon became unnuzl. 
In 1797, in the place of honor in all the exhibition- 
rooms is seen, in the midst of a trophy of flags, the por- 
trait of a pale young general with long hair who was at 
that time called Citizen Bonaparte. In 1798, a grand 
reform ; a jury of admission is elected, and begins to 
work regularly. In the Salon of 1800 we have Bona- 
parte served up with all sauces : ‘‘The Battle of Lodi,” 
‘The Passage of the Po,” ‘*Portrait of the First Consul,” 
‘The General Consul Bonaparte driving a chariot with 
the rapidity of a hero who knows how to overcome all 
obstacles,” etc. 

The history of the Salon during the reign of Napoleon 
I. would of itself form a whole volume, not the least in- 
teresting chapters of which would be those devoted to 
the iconography of the Emperor and his battles. The 
number of works exhibited had increased immenscly. 
In 1791, at the last Academic Salon, the catalogue con- 
tained 321 numbers. In 1801, 268 exhibitors sent 485. 
works ; in 1807, 360 exhibitors sent 699 works; in 1812, 
557 exhibitors sent 1,299 works ; and in 1814, 507 ex- 
hibitors sent 1,359 works. In 1804 a new era began, and. 
Napoleon, in thé interval between two battles, meditated 
the restoration of the arts, Unfortunately, in art even a 
Napoleon is powerless, and the school of the Empire 
holds but an inferior place in the artistic history of 
France, in spite of the fame of its chief artists, David, 
Girodet, Gerard and Gros. But the Salon remained 
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popular, and the rhymed criticisms continued as in the 
past, and the portraitists of the Emperor are treated as 
they deserve : 
“Quoi! peintres sans talent, sans got, 

Vous osez tracer gon image! 

Ce héros est couvert d’honneurs 

Mais ses palmes seraient peu sires 

Sil n’était pas, dans tous les cceurs, 

Plus vivant que dans vos peintures.”’ 


A novelty, too, was introduced in criticism, and in the 
minor theatres pieces were played in which the pictures 
of the Salon were passed in review and discussed. Such 
pieces were ‘‘ Croutinet ou le Salon de Montargis,”’ ‘‘ Les 
Tableaux chez Séraphin,”’ ‘‘ Madame Angot au Muséum,” 
‘‘Les Portraits au Salon ou le Mariage Imprévu.” This 
novelty did not last long. 

On May 4th, 1814, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !” was succeeded 
by ‘Vive le Roi!’ The Salon opened in November, and 
by order of the King, in all the battle pictures the tri- 
color cockade was replaced by a cockade of spotless white ; 
and with the same facility with which they had immortal- 
ized the saturnalia of the Revolution and the glories of 
the Empire, the artists now celebrated the return of the 
Bourbons. Augustin exhibited portraits of Louis XVI, 
the Duc de Berry, and the Duc d’Orléans ; Bajetta, a view 
of the Tuileries at. the moment of the entry of Louis 
XVIII. ; Fremy, the ‘“‘Arrivée de son Altesse Royale 
Monsieur & Paris’; Carle Vernet, the Duc de Berry in 
lancer’s uniform; Roben, ‘‘ Louis XVI. in Paradise re- 
ceiving the Duc d’Enghien’’; Gros, ‘‘Frangois I. and 
Charles Quint visiting the Church of St. Denis.” 

The events of 1815 prevented the opening of the Salon 
that year. The Salons of 1817, of 1822 and 1824 belong 
entirely to the history of contemporary painting. One 
Salon only was held at the Louvre during the reign of 
Charles X., that of 1827. The new names that succeed 
those of David and Gros are Géricault, Ingres, Horace 
Vernet, Léopoid Robert, Foyatier, Delaroche. In 1824, 
the painters of the Romantic school were first represented 
at the Salon, Delacroix by his ‘‘ Massacre. of Scio,” Ary 
Scheffer by his ‘‘Gaston de Foix,” and Devéria by a 
Madonna—works which the critics of the time com- 
pared to canvases against which had been flung a sponge 
imbued with various colors. At the Salon of 1827 the 
Classicists were miserably beaten, and at the Salon of 
1831 the triumph of the Romanticists was complete. 
‘‘The struggle is over,” wrote Gustave Planche ; ‘‘in an- 
other year, perhaps, the public will blush at the trivial 
pleaasantries that it had hstened to and repeated” con- 
cerning the great painters of the Romantic school. The 
Homeric struggle of the Romanticists and Classicists 
has been related by Théophile Gautier, and others. We 
need not dwell upon it here, now that the war is over and 
ihe dispute settled for ever. Lvidently we see now that 
truth, the artistic sense and intelligence of nature, were 
on the side of the Romanticists, and it is from Constable 
and from the Romantic school that French landscape- 
painting dates—that landscape-painting of which Millet, 
Rousseau, Daubigny and Coret are the glories. Mean- 
while, what Rousseau did for landscape, Decamps did for 
the East and its figures, and this renaissance of art was 
explained to the public by critics whose names were Thé- 
ophile Gautier, Gustave Planche, Alfred de Musset, Jules 
Janin, Charles Baudelaire. ‘The era of criticism In coup- 
lets was at an end, and the serious criticism, of which 
Diderot had traced the lines, was carried to a degree of 
appreciative and descriptive delicacy that approached 
perfection. 

In the reign of Louis Philippe the Salon still took 


place in the Louvre, and the preparation of the galleries, 
together with the time of the duration of the exhibition, 
deprived the public of the enjoyment of the regular col- 
lections of the museum during five months of the year. 
The pictures of the Salon were hung on hoardings 
raised in front of the masterpieces of Raphael, Murillo, 
Rubens and Poussin. Finally, after repeated complaints. 
of the artists, and representations of the danger in which 
the old masters were placed by the erection and taking 
down of the scaffolding in 1849, the Salon was installed 
in the palace of the Tuileries, then uninhabited on ac- 
count of the events of 1848. Alas! even the people were 
not satisfied. ‘‘The palace of our kings is a detestable 
place for the Salon,” says a contemporary journal. ‘The 
gallantry of the Republic, otherwise very noble and very 
praiseworthy, will only have the advantage of obliging 
the construction of special galleries for the exhibition. 
The National Assembly has only to vote the funds if there 
still remain funds in the Treasury, and have’ built a new 
palace in the Place du Carrousel.” However, in this 
badly lighted Salon of 1849, 2,586 artists exhibited ; but 
amongst the names we look in vain for those of Ingres, 
Lehmann, Coignet, Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, etc., who 
evidently feared the promiscuity resulting from the de- 
cree that appeared in the Moniteur the day after the Revo- 
lution of 1848 : 

‘All works sent this year to the Salon will be received without. 
exception. 


“ The citizen Minister of the Interior, Lepru-Robii.” 


One of the great successes of the Salon of 1849 was a. 
picture of terrible interest for the Parisians who had 
escaped from the cholera, ‘‘The corpses, rigid, green, 
hideous, of a whole family are piled up on a hand-cart, 
the arms, heads and legs hanging over right and left. A 
woman drags the horrible load ; it is the mother. A mad- ° 
man follows behind, singing ; it is the husband.” The 
Salons of 1850 and 1852 were held in a temporary con- 
struction in the Place du Carrousel, the Jury was re- 
established, and for the first time the entrance was fixed 
at one franc. 

In 1853 and 1854 the Salon, after having traveled from. 
the Louvre to the Tuileries, and from the Tuileries to the 
Palais-Royal, crossed the Boulevard, and encamped in 
the Menus-Plaisirs. Meanwhile, a Crystal Palace was 
rising in the Champs-Elysées, and in the completed 
edifice in 1855 the artists of the whole world met in 
rivalry. The exhibition of 1855 was the triumph of the 
modern school of Delacroix, Decamps, Vernet, Géréme, 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, Courbet, Glaize, Couture, Stevens, 
Rosa Bonheur, Gustave Doré, and hundreds of others 
whose fame will remain. 

In the Palais de Industrie of the Champs-Elysées, the 
history of the Salon and its migrations ends; or, rather, 
it becomes so purely contemporary that we need not con- 
tinue it. During the last thirty years the Salon has been 
held regularly in that building, to the increasing glory of 
French art. 
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Tue oldest German University is Prague, founded in 
1348 ; next comes Vienna, founded in 1365 ; Heidelberg, 
whose quin-centenary has just been celebrated, follows, 
and is the senior of the universities in the German Em- 
pire, having been founded in 13886; then Leipsic, in 
1409 ; Freiburg in Baden, in 1454 ; Griefswald, in 1456 ; 
Munich, in 1472; Tubingen, in 1477 ; Marburg, in 1527 ;. 
Kénigsberg, in 1544; Jena, in 1558 ; Wiirzburg, in 1582 ; 


